verse-may need elaborate expansion in a language like English; and
the point too may be wholly missed. There was also the disadvantage
of his having access only to personal copies of the Sanskrit works, which
may not, after all, have been free from errors. In fact, this circumstance
alone can explain some of the wilder variations in Jones's renderings.
Nor should we forget that these attempts were an appendix to a
dissertation that he had planned on the primitive religion of the Hindus.

Thus, even these minor exercises, though they may fail to satisfy
a strict scrutiny as translations, certainly add to the credit of Jones. They
amply testify, not merely to his versatility, but to the keen interest he
evinced in the religious literature in Sanskrit.

On a total view, what is one to say about the translations of Jones?
Firstly, the variety of his choice is rather surprising and also satisfying;
he translated an exquisite poetic drama like theSakuntala and a mystical
poem like the C/tagov/nc/a; a moral fable like the Hitopadesa and a
philosophical poem like Mohamudgara (Bhajagivinda), and to crown
them all, the mystical mantras of the Isavasya Upanishad and even a
hymn or two from the Vedas. He seems to be at equal ease with all
these works and they, taken together with the various Imitations based
on Persian and Arabic originals, point to the insatiable thirst and
boundless love with which he delved Into the riches of Oriental literature.

Jones's distinction is that he was a pioneer and he had necessarily
to face the difficulties and disadvantages of a pioneer. He had to depend
upon the help of local pundits, and it is also likely that the texts he
could secure were in certain respects different from the 'received' texts
as we find them today, and this probably explains the divergences from
the Sanskrit originals that have been noticed earlier. He must also
have faced several other problems like readingthe palm-leaf manuscripts,
discriminating between the literal and symbolic meanings of words,
deciding upon the right English equivalents for Sanskrit terms in the
absence of standard dictionaries, etc.

Jones's main intention, however, was to reveal to the Western
reading public the riches and beauties of Sanskrit literature, and to
provoke fuller, more faithful, and more artistically satisfying renderings
of Sanskrit classics by others. But for his pioneering example it is quite
likely that other Westerners may not have tried their hands at translating
from the Sanskrit with confidence and the renaissance in Oriental studies
that followed may have been greatly delayed.

It is characteristic of Jones that all his renderings are in prose.
With a sense of his own limitations, and the limitations of all translation,
he discreetly avoided the impossible, that is, trying verse translations.
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